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THE YOUNG CONSPIRATORS. 
A TALE. 

[At the revolution in Naples, in 1779, two brothers, 
one fifteen, the other twelve years old, were con- 
demned to death, and upon the entreaties of their 
mother for their pardon, the King’s Attorney told her 
t hat one could be spareu and bad her choose.’’} 

The flames of Vesuvius were hidden by a 
bright morning sun, that lay in glory on the noble 
bay at its feet, when two Neapolitan boys were 
seen issuing from a vine-clad way, removed from 
the populous city. They were followed by an 
attendant bearing a basket of fruit. Their laugh 
rang free and wild upon the morning air, its hi- 
larity tempered by the grace of courtesy. They 
were brothers, alike, yet differing. When the 
laugh was past, a tender thoughtfulness, as when 
a cloud presses on dying sunbeams, shaded the 
face ofthe younger, while lines of light like the 
twilight of their own beautiful clime lingered 
upon that of the elder. Amid the play of youth- 
ful fancies was mingled a classic, softened grace, 
called out by the nature of their studies, the an- 
cient ruins around them, and a yet softer impulse 
that urged them towards a widowed mother, for 
whose morning meal they had selected the choi- 
cest fruit of the environs. 

Rosalba de Loria, who awaited her sons’ re- 
turn at the door of her villa, stood in the glow of 
perfect matronly beauty, for the sorrow of the 
widow had faded away in a mother’s love. Fer- 
dinand, the elder youth, pressed her extended 
hand, while Lorenzo received her kiss on his 


ready lips. 


The education of the boys, though conducted 
in retirement, did not prevent familiarity with the 
scenes of classic interest around them. They 
glided on the beautiful bay with its garden-like 
borders, where vineyards, groves and villages 
blend in delightful harmony, and saw the skiffs 
darting from shore to shore, or pleasure-barks 
with ornamental streamers and musical accom- 
paniments, glancing like summer birds in plumage 
and sound. © They climbed to the heights which 
overlook the delicious country of Campania Fe- 
lix, and their eyes wandered far over islands and 
seas. Sometimes Rosalba paused with them at 
the tomb of Virgil, awakening the love of poetry 


in their souls ; sometimes they sojourned at Poz. 
I e . 


SS 
zuoli, where the grandeur of the sea beyond ri- 
valled the opening glory of countless flowers at 
their feet; or the wonders of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii attracted their curious regards; but the 
most delightful enjoyment was to sit with Rosal- 
ba in the balcony of their villa, and listen to the 
story of henay”e father, while the stars twink. 
led above, and Vesuvius threw out its fires on the 
darkened sky, 

Nor wereithey debarred access to the popu- 
lous city, . ee little knowledge of the 
world received af accession, The great street of 
the Toledo, itself @ world, formed an exciting 
contrast to the romantic seclusion of their home. 
The following animated description by a modern 
traveller,* almost places one down offthe ani- 
mated scene, a visit to which was an impulse and 
a reward to the young students. * 

“The great street of the Toledo presents the 
most diversified and amusing scene. Every body 
has a costume peculiar to himself,as if attending a 
carnival ora fancy ball. ‘The sun, blazing ina 
cloudless sky, flung bright lights here and there, 
while the lofty houses cast their shadows in other 
quarters, as if to prepare a suitable stage for this 
national exhibition of character and occupation. 
A merry fellow, with a dozen tambarines inge- 
niously arranged and perched on his head, while 
he played on another he held in his hand, dress- 
ed in a cloth cap, a round jacket, a silk handker- 
chief neatly tied round his open shirt collar, a 
blue waistcoat, and red striped trousers, invited 
the world to buy a charming beguiler of tears for 
the baby at home. Next a green-grocery-man 
caught the eye: hisdonkey is laden with a mat 
sack, nicely balanced on both sides, having a 
large mouth, where cabbages, cauliflowers, sa. 
lads, and celery, are heaped in verdant abun. 
dance. A sugar-loafed hat, flatted however at 
the top, is on his head over a worsted cap; his 
swarthy face and bare neck defy the sun; a pipe 
in his mouth, and a red waistcoat, a small pouch 
in front for his money, and short calico breeches, 
complete his apparel. No stockings hath he, nor 
shoe, nor sandal. Fle and his donkey seem to 
be real brothers. 

“A pious piper, who lives on charity, begins 
the labours of the day before some shrine of the 
Virgin, where a lamp is perpetually burning. His 
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instrument, composed of three tubes, with trum. 
pet extremities, derives its melody from a bag 
of wind which he fills from the proper wind of his 
own lungs. His pointed hat is clapped on the 
top of his bag while he is playing his propitiating 
prayer forsuccess. His nightcap is displayed on 
his innocent cerebellum, his curly long hair flow- 
ing beneath it, and showing off his ruddy disten- 
ded cheek. His green coat, sleeveless mantle 
of goatskin, and ash-coloured breeches, a piece 
of linen wrapped round his legs for stockings, 
and kept there by leathern thongs, which also 
secure his sandals, show that he has not been 
blowing to the shrine in vain. Mf fact, he looks 
a very respectable tradesman in his way. No 
man need be ashamed to beg:after such a fashion 
as that. -_ 

“Venders of roast smoking ichestnuts are a 
numerous tribe in the Toledo, They have pre- 
scriptive stations, where they fix their stalls, 
within which a small charcoal fire is always 
burning, sand communicates its heat to a basket 
filled with the fruit, placed on the top, and cover- 
ed witha blanket to keep the nuts quite hot.— 
Whether men or women, these people seem to 
be a thrifty set, and well dressed. The man has 
a gay red worsted cap, a silk handkerchief tied 
tightly round his neck, a fine yellow waistcoat, a 
green round jacket, blue inexpressibles, clean 
white stockings, neat shoes, a stool to stand upon, 
and a stool to sit upon, as business or relaxation 
may require. He cries out his wares at the very 
pitch of his voice, holding his left hand to his 
cheek to render it louder. 

“But have you seen the melon-man? ‘There 
is a picture of independence. A ragged suit of 
loose short trousers, a tolerably good waistcoat, 
yellow or sky-blue, as the case may happen to 
be, and some fragments of a shirt, are all here. 
quires in the way of wardrobe. A long board is 
balanced on his head, displaying the blushing 
fruit nicely sliced; and on the palm of his left 
hand, equally well poised, a shorter board, ex- 
hibiting another sample of his merchandise, 
whilst in his right hand he gracefully wavesa 
sprig of myrtle. 

‘‘Who is he with that snug capote and hood, 
and some pretty little baskets piled one on another 
under his arm, running along bare-legged? A 
fisherman, who sells the most delicate fresh her- 
rings in the world, just taken out of the neigh. 
bouring bay! The botile-vender, whom he has 

almost knocked down in his haste, isa still grea- 
ter curiosity. Long wooden pins are stuck all 
round in the edge of his basket, on which pins 
very thin flasks for oil or wine, with long necks, 


of Bacchus, with his merry face—always sure of 
a market, for the flasks are so speedily broken 
that he can scarcely supply all his customers. 
“The segretario is a perfect picture. Seated 
at his table in a quiet entry, in a retired corner of 
a street, with a wiselooking old hat shading his 
gray locks, spectacles perched on his nose, pa- 
per, and well-mended pens, and ink bottle, sand 
and wafers arranged in due order before him, he 
waits to indite a petition, or a love-letter, or a 
letter from a sailor to hismother, or from a credi- 
tor to a debtor, or to translate from Italian into 
French, or from French into Italian, a law paper, 
or a memorandum of accounts: he is prompt at 
all things, methodical, confidential, a clear-head- 
ed clean writer—a very valuable sort of person 
in his way, who always attracted my particular 
respect on account of the unwearied patience 
with which he waited for his customers, who 
were too “few and far between.” 

“The pride of the Toledo are assuredly the 
money-changers—at least in their own opinion. 
They are almost universally females, and itis a 
part of their trade to display their riches in the 
ornaments on their persons. The hair, carefully 
braided, is tied under a dashing silk handker- 
chief, knotted in front ina somewhat coquettish 
style. The broad forehead, and sharp, well- 
practised eye, and intelligent face, pretty well 
show that if her ladyship make any mistake in 
the reckoning, it will not be on the wrong side. 
There she sits, on a chair before her strong box, 
on the top of which little baskets, overfilled with 
silver or copper coins, are arranged. A pair of 
massive gold—real gold rings and large pendants 
dangle from her ears. Her open neck displays 
a coral or pearl necklace, an an embroidered 
kerchief. A velvet or gros de Naples spencer, 
a chintz gown, a handsome silk apron, fingers 
covered all over with rings set with precious 
stones—sometimes even with diamonds—attract 
customers on all sides. ‘The itinerant trader 
who disposes of all his stock early, and is laden 
with copper pence, realizes his gains in silver at 
her table, on which she receives her small com- 
mission. The housekeeper, who is passing by, 
and wants to buy some trifling things, gets 
change in copper for silver, on which the small 
commission is freely paid. The neighbouring 
shops that want accommodation in either way, 
copper for silver, silver for copper, copper and 
silver for gold, or gold for silver in any quantity, 
are sure of finding all they want at the money- 
changer’s stall. A mostsmiling, happy, unspe- 
culative tribe of bankers are they. If you look 
at one of them, she willexpect you to pay her a 
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time accumulates to a very handsome fortune, to 
go down, always augmenting, from generation 
to generation. Anumbrella, fixed on her coun- 
ter, forms a canopy over her head, to protect her 
highness from the sun. 

‘Mot quite so opulent, but much more capti- 
vating, are the female venders of fried fish—mag- 
nificent-looking women, fresh from the sea-side, 
whence they have come in the early morning. 
You may know them by their yellow-plaided 
neck-kerchiefs, their gipsy-looking faces, their 
snow-white linen sleeves, tucked up to the bend 
of the beautiful arm, their red-striped aprons and 
blne gowns. Of these syrens let the fish-eater 
beware. With her earthen pan, in which a char- 
coal fire is kept alive by a fan of rushes, her soles 
or herrings smoking and browning on the said 
fire, the basket ofdried flags covered with fresh 
green flags by her side, filled with “live” fish, 
cooling in beds of fresh ruashes—her bonny figure 
seated on a stool, and her well-dressed, dange- 
rous feet peeping out beneath her long petticoat, 
St. Anthony himself could scarcely refuse to take 
a fry or two from those clean taper fingers. She 
holds the fish on a skewer, and turns the little 
martyr round and round, until he is doneto a 
turn, the mouth watering while the fragrant 
odour breathes around! 

“The egg-woman is a more quiet kind of body, 
though she too seems to be sitting for her pic- 
ture, dressed in her tidy green apron, her russet 
gown and linen sleeves, her ruby kerchief negli- 
gently flung over her head, and flowing over her 
shoulders behind. Next comes, shouting his 
“oil to sell,” a great farmer’s-boy-looking sort of 
a fellow, ina gay straw hat. A goat-skin sack 
of oil is tied round his left shoulder, through the 
tail of which he admits the smooth liquid to de- 
scend into brass pint or half-pint, or smaller mea- 
sure, for the customers whom he has the happi- 
ness to serve. 

“The porters are now the only remaining 
representatives of the Lazzaroni to be seen at Na. 
ples. They form a kingdom within themselves, 
of wh _ every individual is monarch “ofall he 
surveys.” One of these, putting down his oblong. 
square flag basket on its end, dressed in his shirt 
open half-way down his sunburnt hairy breast, 
where also the scapular—his amulet—makes its 
appearance, and further decked out in his loose 
cotton trousers, that scarcely descend below the 

knee, bound tight at the waist by a red cotton 
handkerchief, his blue jacket suspended on the 
very end of his shoulder, his face and huge whis- 
kers crowned by a red cap, his long pipe in his 
mouth, supported by his left hand, his right, hold- 


end of his perpendicular basket, while his braw- 
ny naked legs and feet betray his occupation, 
stands looking at the passing scene with an air 
of ineffable contempt. When he has done smok- 
ing, and imagines that he has sufficiently vindi- 
cated his dignity by attitudinizing, he will place 
his basket flat on the ground, and go to sleep in 
it, until a job comes to summon him from his 
slumbers. 

“At every corner of every street, there isa 
stall for maccaroni, where it may be seen served 
out from morning to night in all sorts of ways— 
hot or cold, in its own plain soup, or in savoury 
soup, or mingled with a little stew, or simply 
boiled, or baked, or in cakes, or in elongated 
ropes of about a mile in length. When graced 
by the savoury soup, it seems to be most popular. 
It is handed out smoking hot to the ragged cus- 
tomer, in an earthen dish; he, without any cere- 
mony, takes up the maccaroni in his hand, and 
introducing the extremities of three or four ropes 
at once into his thorax, lifts his hands high in air, 
and the whole dishful vanishes in a trice. The 
soup is drank at discretion, either with a wooden 
spoon, or ex abrupto out of the dish itself; the 
latter more expeditious mode of proceeding being 
usually preferred. 

“The water-vender is met everywhere, and at 
all hours of the day. ‘The ice-man is more sta- 
tionary, though equally persevering. Here the 
female restorer of old chairs is busy with her 
rushes. ‘There the smirking milliner’s maid is 
tripping it on the fantastic toe, with a bandbox in 
her hand—she is wholly French—and out of 
keeping, in her trim cap and ribands, with such a 
scene. Everybody lives in the street. The 
baker’s shop is thrown so much open, that all the 
mysteries of his art are conducted in public. It 
is the same with the tinman, whose hammer never 
ceases to hammer; the blacksmith, whose bel- 
lows are perpetually blowing, whose fire, in the 
hottest day, still burns on as fierce as ever; and 
whose anvil never gets a moment’s rest all the 
day long. All the gay shopsare in the Toledo 
All the pretty women of Naples show off in the 
Toledo. There the idler constantly lounges— 
there the merchants meet on business—there the 
military men are riding or walking up and down 
in their splendid uniforms.” 

Yet amid this gay and brilliant population float 
the seeds of those revolutions, which have so 
often marked the political history of Naples. 

On one occasion, while Lorenzo was purchas- 
ing at a stall in this busy scene, Ferdinand’s at. 
tention was arrested by an individual, who with 
a gesture seen only by him, beckoned him apart. 





ing his well-worn cords, resting on the other | 


A cloak and slouched cap concealed alike his 
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face and figure, except that through the folds 
shone forth eyes of peculiar significance and lus. 
tre. Ferdinand instinctively obeyed the sum. 
mons, warned to silence by the uplitted finger of 
the stranger- Withdrawing just far enough to 
keep Lorenzo in view, without themselves being 
seen, he uttered a few words to the listening 
youth. A flush of surprise lit up the face of Fer- 
dinand, followed by an air ofintense interest and 
chained attention, until Lorenzo turned inqui- 
ringly. 

“Remember,” said the stranger, fixing his 
piercing eyes on the boy—“trust, secrecy”—and 
disappeared among the crowd. 

From that moment a thoughtful expression 
gathered on Ferdinand’s serene brow ; -some- 
thing which gave it the stamp of manhood. The 
quiet of his home was no longer attractive, the 
Toledo alone engaged his thoughts, and when 
there, his eye roved unfixedly, as if in pursuit of 
some unattained object. At the same hour, on 
the same spot the following week, the stranger 
appeared. Ferdinand, already taught the language 
of deception beguiled his brother to a distance. 
Then followed whispered emphatic words, and 
the keen eyes of the stranger seemed to search 
the inmost soul of the youth, as with a parting 
glance he again uttered, “‘trust—secrecy.” 

The following day circumstances called Lo. 
renzo alone to the Toledo, and as he strolled, 
with hisusual careless footsteps along, glancing 
at the brilliant spectacles around him, he felt a 
slight but emphatic touch on his shoulder. He 
turned, and the eyes of the stranger were on him. 
His first feeling wasto escape, but a deep toned 
voice, full of strange authority, whispered “fol- 
low me; your country demands you.” Lorenzo 
shook off the momentary apprehension, and with 
a new impulse of curiosity followed the steps of 
the figure, who threading the crowd led him toa 
spot of comparative retirement. Whatever were 
the words then uttered, they took deep hold of 
the inmost heart of the sensitive boy, and as the 
stranger on departing uttered the watchword 
“trust, secrecy,” he laid his hand upon his throb. 
bing breast, and responded like a prayer. From 
that day there was a struggle of feeling in Loren- 
zo’s hitherto calm existence, that shook its very 
depths. He became reserved to Ferdinand, but 
a deeper tenderness characterized his manner to 
his mother, mingled with a fitfulness, an excess, 
that almost alarmed her. He followed her foot- 
steps like one he feared to lose. 

It was one of those bright nights that woo to 
watchfulness rather than slumber, when Ferdi- 
nand leaned from his casement, and looked out 
on the scene flooded by moonlight. But it wae 





not the softness of night’s smile that wooed him 
to where the moonlight decked the meanest leaf 
with a diamond glitter; nor was the glow on his 
beardless cheek awakened by its mellow hue.— 
“Trust, secrecy,” were uttered by a muffled 
figure retreating through the shrubbery, while 
Ferdinand held his breath to hear. He glanced 
hurriedly at Lorenzo, who lay wrapt in the inno- 
cent beauty of sleep, his white brow upturned to 
the light. While Ferdinand looked, a troubled 
smile crossed the lips of the dreamer, and he 
whispered “trust, secrecy.” His tones were low 
and soft as woman’s first answer to love, but they 
darted through his brother’s ear like a thunder- 
bolt. His first impulse was to arouse and tax 
him as a listener, but the profoundness of his re. 
pose seemed to contradict his first belief, and he 
left him to his slumbers, while with mingled emo- 
tions he sought his own pillow. 

At the same hour on the following night the 
stranger again appeared. 

‘“‘Our secret is known,” said Ferdinand. 

“How !” cried the stranger, grasping the dag- 
ger concealed beneath his cloak. 

‘Lorenzo has whispered the watchword in his 
sleep,” said his brother. 


“Noble boys!” exclaimed the stranger, and a 
smile crossed the dark lines of his countenance, 
like the ray that struggled through the flitting 
clouds. ‘Notrustis betrayed. Ihave confided 
in him that I might try you both. The time draws 
near for action.” 

“But he is so young,” hesitated Ferdinand,— 
‘and our mother—how can we risk her happi- 
ness, centered as itis in us alone ?” 

“It is woman’s fate to yield and suffer,” said 
the stranger moodily. ‘I too have ties to rend.” 
He paused, and a thrilling sigh sounded audibly 
in the stillness. ‘*Awaken Lorenzo.” 

Ferdinand retired from the window to the bed. 
side, and touched the arm ofthe slumberer. His 
was the delicious repose of youth, and clung to 
him like a garment. 

“Lorenzo, Lorenzo!” said his brother, “a 
wake.” 

The boy turned languidly, half opened his eyes, 
and throwing his arm over his head fell again to 
slumber. 

“Trust, secrecy,” whispered Ferdinand in his 
ear. ‘The word was like flame to the mine; he 
started wildly from the bed, planted his foot 
firmly on-the floor, and exclaimed, “ready.” 


Ferdinand drew his arm within his own, and 
ina few moments they were in a recess of the 
garden with the stranger. 

There was an expression of anxiety and alarm 
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on the countenances of the youths as he unfolded 
his plans. 

“It is robbery,” murmured Lorenzo,—‘“‘robbe- 
ry of a mother too !” 

“Things have a different name under different 
circumstances, young gentlemen,” said the stran- 
ger. “History will call the deed patriotism.— 
The noble band who have resolved to rescue the 
state from oppression, have sworn that none of 
the softer affections shall stand between them 


and their country. They require pecuniary aid, 


and you can give it. If you drive away these 
boyish feelings, and procure me the paper from 
your mother’s cabinet, you aid in that for which 
heroes have sacrificed more than paltry gold.— 
And remember,” he continued, while a flickering 
moonbeam brought out the aggravated expres- 
sion of a countenance naturally sinister, “that 
you are pledged, known through me. If our 
party succeed, and success is almost as certain 
as that the skies are above us, your mother will 
be elevated to the rank she deserves. If, howev- 
er, you stop in this movement, and I betray you, 
as I swear to heaven I will, she will be implica. 
ted, for who will believe, boys as you are, that 
you act in this fearful plot voluntarily ?” 

Sad it is to unloose the first strong link of filial 
sympathy, when no contact with the world has 
dimmed the brightness and beauty of the chain. 
How often through the long day that followed 
that night, tears started to Lorenzo’s eyes, and 
groans, in the solitude of his chamber, burst from 
Ferdinand’s heart ! 

Darkness came—how unlike the starry nights 
of innocent days. Every wind seem to murmur, 
every leaf swell the word, treachery, treachery. 
Their mother slept,—their beautitul and good 
mother, who had nursed them at her breast, who 
had watched, not betrayed their slumbers, who 
had taught their lips to pray against temptation. 
The cabinet to which the stranger referred was 
in a dressing-room adjoining her sleeping apart- 
ment. They went together with the hurried step 
of young deception. As they passed her door 
the moonbeams revealed her form,—they falter- 
ed—a voice low but thrilling was heard beneath 
the casement,—‘“‘trust, secrecy” it said. They de- 
layed no longer; the spring yielded to their 
touch, and the paper was soon grasped with 
eagerness by the stranger’s hand. 

A few weeks rolled away. Rumors were 
abroad of danger to the state. Many individuals 
were seized on suspicion of conspiracy. Rosal. 
ba knew not why, but thefe seemed somewhat 
like a blight on her once cheerful household. A 
haughty defiance sat on Ferdinand’s brow as he 
read the papers of the day, while the healthy 





ever. 


glow on Lorenzo’s cheek faded, or a sudden flush 
threw up at times atransient coloring. Rosalba 
watched the boys asa mother will watch the 
casket where her heart’s treasures are enshrined. 
She felt that the bitter moment had come, when 
parental sympathy was unasked, when the moor- 
ings of youthful confidence were severed, and 
the barque thrust forth on life’s wide sea alone. 
She stood like a wintry tree deserted by sun. 
shine. 

There had been a tranquil day, undisturbed by 
rumor or apprehension, and at twilight Rosalba 
and her sons sat in their favorite bower. Some- 
thing of the lovely confidence of the past was 
restored. Lorenzo leaned with his arm thrown 
around the neck of his mother, and Ferdinand 
threw himself on the turf at her feet, his flashing 
eyes softened by her gentle smiles. 

‘How like your father you are growing,” said 
she, as she pressed her lips to his polished fore. 
head. 

‘I shall be jealous, mother,” said Lorenzo. “I 
call such kisses mine,”—and he turned her cheek 
with his hand until it came in contact with his 
own. 

They were interrupted by strange voices, and 
suddenly there stood before the group, several 
officers of police, who arrested the boys as pri- 
soners of state. Rosalba sat for a moment 
like one in a dream. 

‘This is some strange mistake,” at length she 
said tothem. ‘These are mere children, and 
have scarcely ever wandered from my side.” 

The men showed their orders ;—they were 
definite, the individuals could not be mistaken ; 
the charge was conspiracy. 

Rosalba turned from the men and wildly urged 
the boys to assert their innocence. Her heart 
sank within her at their statue-like silence. The 
movements of revolutionary periods are rapid and 
decided. They were conveyed to prison, before 
her eyes, and sentenced to death. 

Rosalba hastened to the constituted authori- 
ties, and with tears and prayers implored their 
pardon. The answer was, that one could be 
saved, she might choose between them. 

She repaired to the prison, broken-hearted.— 
They were in different cells. As she entered 
the first, the light through the grating fell strong- 
ly on Ferdinand, and now flashed forth to her 
sight in stronger lines the likeness to his father. 
Those deep full eyes were his; that ivory fore. 
head and the crisp retreating curls that showed 
its strong development were his; the compressed 
lip and manly bearing were his, and his too the 
smile, which was so soon to be extinguished for- 
She sank into his arms. Ferdinand sup. 
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ported her to his wretched pallet, kissed her cold 
cheek upon which his big tears fell fast; twined 
his arms around her, and bade her be com. 
forted. 

“Comfort! oh God, comfort!’ shrieked the 
widow, in the first paroxysm of hopeless wretch- 
edness, ‘‘where, where but in the grave with my 
children ?” and hiding her face in the bosom of 
her son, her sobs rose so strong and wildly, that 
he thought her heart would break. 

‘‘Listen to me, mother, listen to me,” he said 
in tremulous tones, ‘‘and I will tell you what will 
comfort you ;—the memory of what a good pa- 
rent you have been, from the first moment I 
nestled in your arms, until this dark hour. How 
you have warned, and guided us, and sacrificed 
your wishes to ours! You have been a true 
mother to me, God knows. You have been like 
an angel watching my path, my own, own 
mother,” and as he said this he knelt and bowed 
his head to her lap and hid his face there. 

She spoke not, she even shook him off in her 
agony ;—the waves were rolling over her soul, 
and the life-star was gone. 

He drew her gently towards him and soothing- 
ly pressed her hands in his. “Since I left you, 
mother, I have had a dream; a strange but sweet 
dream. Ihave never thought much of heaven 
before, but I am sure I was there in my dream. 
We were all there, all four; and you and father 
were so young and beautiful!—A wreath was on 
your heads, and a light around you, and you 
seemed too glorious to Lorenzo and me, until 
we saw your lips move, and heard you say ‘my 
children!’ Oh mother, there were no tears in 
that heaven, no death,’—and as he said this his 
voice faltered, a shudder went over his frame, 
and he was silent. 

“Death, death!” almost screamed Rosalba, 
“why did you not die in your cradle? I could 
have closed your eyes softly, and crossed your 
small hands on your breast, and strewn your 
grave with flowers. Now, now” there was 
a pause of passionate sorrow. 

Ferdinand knelt still at his mother’s feet, and 
gazed in her face with a look of pleading earnest- 
ness. ‘Mother, dear mother, for mercy’s sake 
be composed, or I shall go wild too,”—and he 
pressed his hands to his head. ‘Mother, you 
forget that I must be strengthened for this great 
trial, and our poor Lorenzo too.” 

Rosalba turned on him such a gaze of mourn. 
ful admiration, as we give the meteor darting to 
sudden extinguishment. Lorenzo’s name sub- 
dued her; it was not a moment for words, but 
turning from Ferdinand she knelt before a rude 
erucifix inserted in the wall, offered a silent 








prayer, and kissing him passed to the cell of his 
brother. 

' As she entered, Lorenzo rushed to her with 
such a scream of joy and fear, that the empty 
vaults sent back the sound. 

‘‘You have come to save me, mother,” he cried. 
“T knew you would not let your poor boy die.” 

Rosalba turned aside in agony. He followed 
her beseechingly. ‘Look atme, mother. I am 
your own, your youngest one. Here,” said he, 
throwing back the glossy hair that shaded his 
features, ‘there is your likeness. My father loved 
me because I looked like you;—you would not 
have me die,”—and he threw his arms around her 
neck, and nestled as a bird beneath the parent- 
wing. 

Rosalba sat upon the damp floor, and took the 
boy to her heart as in the days of infancy; she 
wiped away his gushing tears, and uttered soft 
low tones of endearment. 

‘You will save me, then, my mother?” he asked 
wildly. 

‘‘] can save one of you,” she whispered almost 
inaudibly. ‘The sentence is, that one of you 
may live, if I will choose him.” 

Lorenzo sprang from her arms, and threw him- 
self at her feet. ‘*You will save me, me,” he 
cried vehemently. “I am too young to die.— 
Mother, my heart will break with terror if you 
say I must die. Oh mother, I think ofjt, I dream 
of it. I amafraid I am crazy, mother; save me, 
save your poor, poor Lorenzo,”—and he clung 
to her with a piercing look of entreaty. 

The agonized mother turned upon him with a 
kind of fierceness, and almost shouted in his 
ear,— 

‘‘You say that Ferdinand is todie. J will it 
not. Thank God it rests not with me. [am 
guiltless,” and she stamped the narrow cell with 
almost maniac footsteps. 

“I said it not, mother,” said the boy, mourn. 
fully. ‘Ferdinand must live, and I will go. It 
is fearful, but I must go,”—and with a frightened 
look he swooned away. 

Three days and nights Rosalba passed in al- 
ternate visitsto her children. She ate no food, 
she slept not. The keeper’s eyes moistened as 
she passed to and fro. Sometimes in the horror 
of despair she threw herself down in the dark 
passage, and beat the impassive stones with her 
delicate hands ; Sometimes she knelt, and gazed 
on her crucifix agifasking aid from heaven ; now 
low muttered sounds escaped her, as if her rea- 
son reeled. She shéd no tears-—suffering had 
gone deeper than their fount. 

On the fourth day an eager crowd gathered to 
the execution of two youths. At the closing mo 
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ment, when there was a hush in the multitude, a 
shriek went up from among the spectators so 
piercing, and wild, and unearthly, that many a 
sleeper that night started in his dreams as he re- 
membered it. When the populace dispersed, a 
senseless female form was discovered closely en- 


veloped ina veil. The pulse of life had ceased And milk-pans by the kitchen wall 

to beat in that fair and gentle bosom, on which Display their dainty line ; P 

was discovered the miniature likeness of two Whi aibbon decks the waist 

beautiful boys embracing, and a braid of dark Of many a waiting lass 

hair encircling the name of Rosalba di Loria. W hie ctetllen concious look of pride 
C.G. Toward her answering glass. 











The next night was the happy time 
When all New England sparks, 

Drest in their best go out to court 
As spruce and gay as larks. 


When floors are nicely sanded o’er, 
When tinsand pewter shine, 








JOSHUA’S COURTSHIP. 
A NEW ENGLAND BALLAD. 
Stout Joshua was a farmer’s son, 
And a pondering he sat 


One night, when the faggots crackling burn’d 


And purr’d the tabby cat. 


Joshua was a well-grown youth, 
As one might plainly see 

By the sleeves that vainly tried to reach 
His hands upon his knee. 


His splay-feet stood all parrot-toed 
In cow-hide shoes array’d, 
And his hair seem’d cut across his brow 





In pensive mood sat Nancy Bell; 
Of Joshua thought not she, 
But ofa hearty sailor lad 
Across the distant sea. 


Her arm upon the table rests, 
Her hand supports her head, 
When Joshua enters with a scrape, 
And somewhat bashful tread. 


No word he spake, but down he sat 
And heav'd a doleful sigh ; 

Then at the table took his aim 
And roll’d a glassy eye. 











e By rule and plummet laid. Another and another flew 
a With quick and strong rebound, 
And what was Joshua pondering on, They tumbled in poor Nancy’s lap, 
ra With his widely staring eyes, They fell upon the ground. 
m And his nostrils opening sensibly 
e, To ease his frequent sighs ? While Joshua smirk’d, and sigh’d, and smirk’d 
ig 4 Between each tender aim, 
Not often will a lover’s lips And still the cold and bloody balls 
. The tender secret tell, In frightful quickness came. 
‘ But out he spoke, before he thonght, 
ue “My gracious! Nancy Bell!” Until poor Nancy flew with screams 
To shun the amorous sport, 
| it His mother at her spinning wheel And Jushua found to sabatiae eyes 
am Good woman stood and spun, Was not the way to court. 
ith And what say’s she’s come over you, C. G. 
Is’t airnest or is’t fun ? 
imn- Then Joshua gave a cunning luok, TYROLESE INGENUITY. 
It Half bashful and half sporting, Amongst the objects of mechanical industry I 
ned = what did father do,” says he, distinguished a beautiful gun, the work of a Pas. 
When first he came a courting ? terthal peasant, named Pachhuber. It is wrought 
‘ al- “W hy Josh, the first thing that he did,” withthe most skilful diligence, with inlaid and 
ood, With a knowing wink said she, damasked ornaments in the best taste, with ivory 
d as “‘Was to come dress'd up of a Sunday night, and wood carvings, with cast bronze and turney, 
ErOr And cast sheep’s eyes* at me.” all finished, without any assistance whatever, by 
dark Josh said no more, but straight went out this one peasant. * * * * English travellers, who 
eee And sought a butcher's pen, saw this gun whilst in hand, offered the work- 
azed Where twelve fat sheep, for market bound, man whatever sum he chose to ask for it; which 
nauel Had lately slaughtered been. he refused, that it might be lodged in the Nation- 
/ rea- br wit a belie al Museum. When desired to put his own price 
, had ‘Shaky’d ee oak’ 4:fit prion . upon it, he answered drily, ‘I have spent a year 
And fill’d his pockets fore snd aft upon it,—should earn a gulden (about two shil- 
red to With twice twelve bloody eyes. lings) a day” He was paid three hundred and 
aed * Tender glances. sixty-five gulden.—Lewald’s Tour in Tyrol. 
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‘forward anew, and shall begin in proper order 


VES PRUWUNG Mawr, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 36. 





Two years have now elapsed, since the Pru- 
ning Knife of The Southern Rose commenced its 
critical labors. Labors they may fairly be called; 
for in order to give a faithful and accurate report 
of Foster’s Republications, every article in the 
four great British Reviews during that period, | 
has been conscientiously and thoroughly exam. 
ined. Several considerations constrain us to a 
cheerful perseverance in continuing this depart- 
ment of The Rose. The approbation and en- 
couragement of judicious readers in different 
parts of the country, is one of the strongest. The 
object, moreover, it is to be hoped, is not without 
its utility. Itis true, speculations of a severe 
and solid character are sometimes necessarily 
encountered, but be it remembered, that even a 
Rose-Bush must have its hardy stalk and sub- 
stantial root, as well as its luxuriant foliage and 
flowering corollas. Besides, many readers,whose 
avocations do not permit them to bestow a tho. 
rough perusal on Mr. Foster’s Republications, 
may from these sketches, if faithfully executed, 
learn where to find an agreeable, or interesting, 
or important article or discussion. Nothing of 
this kind, we believe, is systematically conduct. 
ed in any other publication. And let the mere 
lovers of light reading remember that the Pruning 
Knife, from the very nature of the department, 
lends a perpetual variety to the pages of The 
Rose—that it never dwells long on any one sub. 
ject—that it touches this, and that, and skims off 
again—that it presents a complete picture of 
those passing topics of the day which agitate or 
attract the public mind in Great Britain—that it 
furnishes a condensed view of the great current 
stream of European literature—that it allows 
constant opportunities of correcting errors, sug- 
gesting opinions, starting truths, noticing new 
theories, circulating facts, and contributing a 
humble effort to preserve the atmosphere of in- 
tellect around usin healthy motion. 

Having thus indulged in a complacent justifi- 
cation of our critical toils, we are ready to move 


with the thirty-sixth number of the Foreign Quar- 


terly. 
Art. 1.—Policy and Administration of the 
Austrian Empire. Rather a sombre picture of 


ofits policy are shown to be the most absolute 
and unlimited tyranny at home, and encroach. 
ment on the liberties of its neighbors. The style 
of the article is much too diplomatic. The wri- 
ter says everything in an involved and indirect 
manner, as if he belonged to the suite of an am- 
bassador at Vienna, and had caught the myste- 
rious tone of his principal. But we are glad to 
see the Foreign Quarterly condemning the policy 
of Austria. It isnot many months since this pe- 
riodical leaned almost decidedly in favour of des- 
potism. It has now happily recovered its origi- 
nal liberal spirit. 

It seems that the emperor of Austria has long 
proceeded on the political maxim, that he is the 
FATHER Of his subjects. Accordingly, he inter- 
feres with everything—regulates everything.— 
Nearly a hundred thousand persons hold office 
directly under him. Taxes are enormous.— 
Trades and manufactures are all monopolized. 
Affairs are conducted with a mysterious secrecy. 
The emperor has inculcated and established his 
authority by meansofhisarmies. The slightest 
tendency to revolution or liberal views is imme. 
diately crushed. All education is in the hands of 
the government. Resistance is nearly quelled 
throughout these vast dominions. There is an ap- 
pearance of external quiet and prosperity; but the 
reviewer gives us strong grounds to suspect that 
the fabric is rotten, tottering, and ready to fall 
into ruins by the first shock of violence. And 
yet we are led to indulge alarms from the designs 
of the emperor against the liberties of Europe. 
Some inconsistency hovers over these contra- 
dictory conclusions. Probably it is difficult to 
write connectedly and clearly about a system so 
heterogeneous, and so mysteriously governed as 
the Austrian empire. We are inclined to think 
that the emperor and his ministers govern more 
by expedients than by any regular system; that 
their leading aim is to keep themselves in power, 
to resist innovation, and to do as well as they 
can. Inthe mean time, they appear to be much 
assisted by the crouching, submissive disposition 
of the great body of their subjects. Where the 
people are willing to kiss the rod, what monarch 
can be expected to refrain from playing the ty- 
rant? ; 

One word more to the reviewer. After pro- 
nouncing the Encyclopedia mentioned at the 
head of his article as “deficient in every impor- 
tanc particular,” has he not relied rather too im- 
plicitly and extensively on its authority ? 

Art. 2.—French and English Schools of Me- 
dicine. This is a lofty encomium on the school 
of French physicians, exhibiting their immense 





the Austrian government. The leading features 


superiority, as discoverers and authors, over the 
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profession in England. The reviewer has no 
great art in putting his thoughts together. ‘There 
is such a thing as writing in too condensed and 
abrupt amanner; and had he expanded his ar- 
ticle into double the length, giving at the same 
time illustrations of most of his positions, he 
would have conferred a great obligation on the 
general reader, who is now obliged, with con- 
siderable difficulty, to study the subject for him- 
self, 

Art. 3.—Tyrol and the Tyrolese. A good 
many interesting things may be picked up from 
this account of one of the most mountainous 
countries and most original people in Europe. 

Art. 4.—Steam Navigation to India. The 
object of this reviewer, we presume, is, to attract 
public attention to the subject; and so he writes 
a long elaborate article, full of learning, full of 
repetitions, full of formal speculations. We 
should suppose that he had been enlisted bya 
considerable retainer to set forth the advantages 
of the route to India through Egypt, over that 
through Syria and down the Euphrates. We 
notice some confusion, if not inaccuracy, in his 
statements at the outset. ‘To one portion of his 
article, however, we yield the testimony of un. 
qualified admiration. It is that which describes 
the accounts given in ancient authors of the ca- 
nal between the Nile and Red Sea. Nothing 
could be more distinct and satisfactory. We do 
not remember ever meeting so beautiful an in- 
stance of profound and interesting erudition 
brought immediately to bear on a practical sub- 
ject. Butnot long does the writer continue in 
this strain. When he leaves his ancient authori. 
ties, and comes to reasoning and speculation, he 
grows confused, careless,and precipitate. Twice 
he has used the word western, where he ought 
to have written eastern. He suggests that the 
Red Sea, in that portion where Moses and the 
Israelites crossed it, may have continued dry ever 
since—forgetting that the tide almost immediate- 
ly flowed back and drowned Pharaoh and his 
host! In fact, reasoning seems not to be this 
writer’s forte. Many of his own descriptions are 
inconsistent with each other. We are sorry to 
pronounce the article as a whole a mass of confu- 
sion and contradiction. Much of its learning is 
mingled with pomp and pretension. Was even 
that portion which we have felt constrained to 
applaud, compiled from the great French work 
on Egypt? We fear that it was. There is 
something, too, rather ludicrous, in the sugges- 
tion of the evil consequences of drawing the at- 
tention of Russia to the route down the Euphra- 
tes to India—-as if the government of that empire 
had not its eyes wide awake to every avenue by 





which its greatness can be advanced ; and as if, 
especially, the Foreign Quarterly itself could not 
reach the court of Petersburgh, and disclose the 
important secret. 

Art. 5.—Chateaubriand on English Litera- 
ture. Hereisa kind and generous apologist of 
Chateaubriand. He writes in a glorious spirit, 
and reminds us not a little of Macaulay. At 
times, too, he is a kind of Chateaubriand him- 
self—gorgeous, speculating, eloquent. He is 
very anxious that the French nobleman should 
give to the world memoirs of himself, together 
with a history of those refugees who served inthe 
army of Condé, during the French Revolution. 
We have nothing to criticise in the reviewer’s 
style, with the exception of a little vagueness, 
There is something to object to, however, in the 
following sentence: ‘While Hume writes like 
the man of the world, Gibbon like the infidel of 
the closet, Robertson like the Scottish professor, 
and Hallam like the lawyer’s clerk, Alison writes 
like the Christian scholar, orator, and philoso. 
pher.” Perhaps each of these historians is cor- 
rectly characterized, with the exception of 
Robertson. What is there like a Scotch pre- 
fessor in his elegant histories? It was either 
Horace Walpole or some other practised man of 
the world, who declared that Robertson wrote as 
if he had lived all his life in courts and camps; 
and surely a perusal of his works confirms the 
suggestion. We could therefore have wished 
this reviewer to have been a little more discrimi- 
nating, than to have introduced Robertson’s 
name to round off a sentence, or to point an an- 
tithesis. 

Would one be far from the mark in ascribing 
this elegant article to the pen of Lord Mahon? 

Art. 6.—Occupation of Cracow by Austria, 
This is in melancholy harmony with the tone of 
the first article. There was a little Polish re. 
publie, called Cracow, situated on the confines 
of Austria and Russia, whose independence was 
guaranteed by the treaty of Vienna. Soon after . 
the late insurrection of the Poles against Russia, 
(in which, however, Cracow took no part,) Aus. 
tria sent a considerable force to occupy Cracow, 
and deprive her of independence. The tale of 
sufferings and banishment endured by many hun. 
dreds of her citizens is very affecting. The cool 
and overbearing arrogance and oppression which 
Austria, inthe pride of her power, thus inflicts 
on her weak and unoffending neighbors, can 
scarcely be conceived of by those at a distance 
from her influence. 

Art. 7.—Sternberg’s Tales and Novels. Stern- 
berg isa modern German novelist, of that class 
whose peculiarity is to introduce dialogues upon 
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religion, politics, ethics, metaphysics, wsthetics 
(science of taste,) or any other topic of discus- 
sion under the sun, loosely tacked together by 
the walks, visits, and amours of their heroes and 
heroines. Sternberg appears to be no incon. 
siderable man, and at all events has here assisted 
the Foreign Quarterly to a very agreeable article. 

Art. 8.—South America This title is rather 
amisnomer. ‘The article is almost entirely con- 
fined to the three confederate states of Bolivia. 
A good history and descripticn are given of the 
region in question, with the exception of some 
confusion about the names. The writer con- 
stantly confounds Bolivia with Upper Peru, and 
yet talks of three states, viz: Lower Peru, Up- 
per Peru, and Bolivia. His geographical ideas 
should have been more distinct. 

Two noble rivers lead from this region, which 
is situated quite on the western side of the South- 
ern Continent, and empty into the Amazon, flow- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The reviewer well 
sets forth the advantages ofan unrestricted com. 
merce up these streams, which it seems the pre- 
sent rulers of Bolivia are strongly inclined to es- 
tablish; but as the course extends through a 
large portion of the Brazilian territory, it is ne- 
cessary to conciliate the authorities of the latter, 
who entertain on the subject the usual jealousies 
of uneulightened powers. 

Art. 9.—Raumer’s Historical Pockethook.—- 
Raumer, the historian and travellér, publishes 
every year a Historical Pocketbook, consisting 
of detached pieces of history, too detached for 
general history, yet too short, or relating to events 
of importance too limited, to form a separate 
work; of essays upon historical antiquities ; of 
inquiries into single, curious, or obscure points, 
or facts ; of philosophic views of periods of his- 
tory; of collections of facts, or what the Ger- 
mans call contributions relative to particular sub- 
jects, and the like, by divers authors, mostly his- 
torians of German, if not of European celebrity. 
What an excellent plan! Why are we debarred 
from such an annual in the English language ? 
These Germans lead the way in aimost every 
literary improvement. The reviewer presents 
us with some extremely interesting extracts, 
enough to make one desirous of obtaining the 
whole of the original. 

Art. 10.—Reinaud on the Invasions of France 
by the Saracens. Some very choice morceaux 
from the history of the middle ages. Who can 
fail to be interested in those memorable battles, 
which decided the fate of Christianity in the 
West? Some valuable sketches are here given 
of them by the joint pencils of the reviewer and 
his author. 





THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
’ OR 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Fostrer’s republication of Blackwood’s Maga. 
zine for March and April, at Mr. BeRRer’s.— 
These two numbers are got up with infinite spirit. 
The Notice of Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia 
carries one off to a classic region, away from 
grosser air, and makes one long to see the whole 
work. There is a delightful fireside sprightliness 
and tenderness about the review of Caroline 
Bowles’s poem, The Birthday, but if any thing 
could gently excite and animate one, it would be 
the turning the pages of that most delicate pro- 
duction. It must soon win its way to our book- 
stores. The following is a specimen: 

“Full oft I pause with reminiscent eye 

Upon the little spot of border-ground 

Once called ‘my garden,’ Proud accession that 

To territorial right and power supreme ! 

To right possessive, the exclusive mine 

So soon asserted, e’en by infant tongue. 

Methinks the thick-sown parallels I see 

Of thriving mustard, herb of rapid growth ! 

The only one whose magical increase 

Keeps pace with young impatience, that expects 
Ripe pulse to-morrow from seed sown to-day, 
To-morrow and to-morrow passes on, 

And still no vestige of th’ incipient plant; 

No longer to be borne, the third day’s sun 

Beholds the little fingers delving deep 

T’ unearth the buried seed ; and up it comes 

Just swelling into vegetable life ; 

Of which assured, into the mould again 

Tis stuck, a little nearer to the top. 

Such was the process horticultural 

I boldly practised in my new domain : 

As little chance of rest, as little chance 

To live and thrive had slip or cutting there ; 

Which failing in three days to sprout amain, 

Was twitched impatient up, with curious eye 
Examined ; and if fibrous threads appeared, 

With renovated hope replanted soon. 


“Dear garden! once again with lingering look 
Reverted, half remorseful, let me dwell 

Upon thee as thou wert in that old time 

Of happy days departed. Thou art changed, 
And Ihave changed thee—Was it wisely done? 
Wisely and well they say who look thereon 
With unimpassioned eye—cool, clear, undimmed 
By moisture such as memory gathers oft 

In mine, while gazing on the things that are 
Link’d with the hallowed past, the loved, the lost, 
Associated as those I now retrace 

With tender sadness. The old shrubbery walk 
Straight as an arrow, was less graceful far 

Than this fair winding among flowers and turf, 
Till with an artful curve it sweeps from sight 








To reappear again, just seen and lost 
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Ainong the hawthorns in the little dell. 

Less lovely the old walk, but there] ran 
Holding my mother’s hand, a happy child ; 
There were her steps imprinted, and my father’s 
And those of many a loved one, now laid low 

In his last resting place. No flowers methinks 
That now I cultivate are halfso sweet, 

So bright, so beautiful as those that hloomed 

In the old formal borders. These clove pinks 
Yield not such fregrance as the true old sort 
That spiced our pot-pourrie (my mother’s pride) 
With such peculiar ricliness, and this rose, 
With its fine foreign name, is scentless, pale, 
Compared with the old cabbage—those that blushed 
In the thick edge of spiky lavender— 

Such lavender as is not now-a days ; 

And gillyflowers are not as they were then 
Sure to ‘come double ;’ and the night breeze now 
Sighs not so loaded with delicious scents 

Of lily and syringa. Oh, my heart! 

Is all indeed so altered ?—or art thou 

The changeling, sore aweary now at times 

Of all beneath the sun ? 


“Such weariness 
Knows not that blessed springtime of the heart 
When ‘treasures dwell in flowers. How glad was], 
How joyously exultant, when I found 
Such virtues in my flowery treasury 
As hitherto methought discoverer’s eye 
Had passed unheeded! Here at once I found, 
Unbought, unsued for, the desired command 
(How longingly desired!) of various dyes, 
Wherewith to tint the semblance incomplete 
In its hard pencil outline, of those forms 
Of floral loveliness, whose juices now 
Supplied me with a palate ofall hues, 
Bright as the rainbow. Brushes lacked I none 
For my rude process, the soft flower or leaf 
Serving for such ; its moisture nice oxpressed 
By a small cunning hand, where’er required 
The imitative shadow to perfect 
With glowing color. Heavens! how plain Isee, 
Ev’n at this moment, the first grand result 
Of that occult invention. There it lies, 
Living as life itself ({ thought no less), 
A sprig of purple stock, that dullest eye 
Must have detected, and fault-finding critic 
Have owned at least a likeness. Mother’s love 
Thcught it perfection, when with stealing step 
And flushing face and conscious, I drew near 
And laid it on her lap without a word ; 
Then hung upon her shoulder, shrinking back 
With a child’s bashfulness, all hope and fear 
Shunning and courting notice. 

But I kept 

Profoundly secret, certain floral rites 
Observed with piously romantic zeal 
Through halfa summer. Heaven forgave full sure 
The unconscious profanation, and the sin, 
Ifsin there was, be on thy head, old friend, 
Pathetic Gesner ! for thy touching song 
(That most poetic prose) recording sad 
The earliest annals of the human race, 


And death’s first triumph, filled me, heart and brain, 
With stirring fancies, in my very dreams 

Exciting strange desires to realize, 

W hat to the inward vision was revealed, 

Haunting it like a passion. For I saw, 

Plain as in substance, that first human home 

In the first earthly garden ;—saw the flowers 

Set round her leafy bower by banished Eve, 

And watered with her tears, as they recalled 
Faintly the forfeit Eden; the small rills 

She taught to wander ’mong st their blooming tribes, 
Comp!eting—not the semblance, but the shade. 

But beautiful, most beautiful methought 

The altar of green turf, whereon were laid 
Offerings as yet unstained with blood, choice fruits, 
And fairest flowers fresh culled. 


‘And God must still, — 
So with myself largued—‘surely love 
Such pure, sweet offerings. There can be no harm 
In laying them, as Eve was wont each day 
On such an altar ;—what if I could make 
Something resembling that!’ ‘To work I went 
With the strong purpose, which is strength and power; 
And in a certain unfrequented nook 
Of our long rambling garden, fenced about 
By thorns and bushes, thick with summer leaves, 
And threaded by a little water course 
(No substitute contemptible methought 
For Eve’s meandering rills), uprose full soon 
A mound of mossy turf, that when complete, 
I called an altar; and with simple faith— 
Ay—and with feelings of adoring love 
Hallowing the childish error—laid thereon 
Daily my floral tribute—yet from prayer, 
Wherewith I longed to consecrate the act, 
Refraining with an undefined fear 
(Instinctive) of offence: and there was doubt 
Of perfect blamelessness (unconscious doubt) 
In the suspicious, unrelaxing care 
With whichI kept my secret. All’s not well, 
W hen hearts, that should be open as the day, 
Shrink from inspection. So by slow degrees 
I grew uneasy and afraid, and longed 
To cast off the strange burthen—and at last, 
Ceasing my visits to ‘the sacred grove,’ 
I soon forgot, absorbed in fresh pursuits, 
The long neglected altar—till one day, 
When coming winter, with his herald blasts 
Had thinned the covert’s leafiness, I saw 
Old Ephraim in his clearing progress pause, 
And strike his spade against a mossy heap, 
Washed low, by autumn’s rains, and littered round 
Among the thick strewn leaves, with spars and shells, 
And broken pottery, and shrivelled things, 
That had been garlands. 


‘This is Missy’s work,’ 

Quoth the old man, and shook his head and smiled— 
‘Lord bless her! how the child has toiled and moiled * 
To scrape up all thisrubbish. Here’s enough 
To load a jackass !’ 

Desecrated shrine! 
Such was thy fate, demolished as he spoke: 
| And of my Idyl the concluding page.” 
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An Oration, delivered at the celebration of the 
first centennial Anniversary of the South Caroli- 
na Society, in Charleston, on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, anno domini, 1837, by Joshua W. 
Toomer, a member of the Society. Accompanied 
by preliminary notices of the Celebration, and an 
appendix containing Biographical sketches of 
several deceased members and benefactors, to- 
gether with acomplete catalogue of all the mem- 
bers of the Society, until its first Centennial An- 
niversary. Charleston, printed by A. E. Mitten, 
No. 4, Broad-st. 

This pamphlet offers, as a whole, matter of 
varied interest to our citizens. The following 
remarks from Mr. Toomer’s Oration, should be 
attentively considered by Charlestonians : 

“Before I conclude this brief sketch of our 
duties and our services, [ would call your espe- 
cial attention to the Academies of our Society, 
under their present organization. 

‘‘When the State introduced the system of Free 
Schools, it became unnecessary to continue our 
Charity Schools, for the poor children of the com. 
munity, and we deemed it more expedient to ap. 
ply the funds previously employed for these pur- 
poses, to an enlargement of the scale of Educa- 
tion for its own children. A liberal provision 
was made both for a Male and Female Academy, 
and since the year 1827, the two Academies 
have received the constant care of the Society 
and the Trustees. In these Schools, such of our 
children as need the aid of that treasury, to 
which their Fathers have contributed, received 
their education free of expense—and the chil- 
dren of such members as are blessed with the 
ability to pay, receive their tuition at less cost 
than in other academies—-while, with the same 
spirit, that has always actuated this Society, to 
extend its good offices to our fellow-citizens at 
large, the children of all, have the advantages of 
these well-constituted Seminaries of Learning 
offered tothem. ‘Teachers, the best qualified by 
their talents and their characters have been re- 
tained--the opportunities of learning have been 
and are equal to those enjoyed in any Semina- 
ries in this State; and the success in all cases in 
which the Pupils have remained steadily, and 
pursued their studies diligently, has been hono. 
rable to them and their Instructors—satisfactory 
to their Parents and to their Patrons. 

“Tt is painful to be constrained to say, that the 
disinterested efforts of the Society have not re- 
ceived that encouragement to which they were 
entitled. Neither their own members, nor their 
fellow-citizens generally, have met, witha cor- 
responding feeling, the advances, made by them 


towards the establishment of Schools for the in- | 


struction of our Children “at Home”--Schools, 
too, which have the patronage of a Society, se- 
cured to them, possess a stability which cannot 
be attained by private sohools. The latter de- 
pend for their durability, not only on the talents 
and the industry, but on the life of the individual 
who originates and sustains them—whereas the 
former is as lasting as the Corporation which 
sustains and supervises them. In them, also, 
the system and the course of instruction remain 
the same, notwithstanding the change of masters, 
and no one who has attended to the education of 
youth can be unaware of the great importance of 
asettled method for the government of the Pu- 
pils, the Teachers, and the Curators. 

“The interests of their children and an en- 
lightened Patriotism demand of our citizens their 
patronage to these domestic institutions, espe- 
cially as in the absence of the munificence of in- 
dividuals, a combination of means, is the only 
source of endowment.” 

The biographical sketches, compiled by Dr. J. 
Johnson, are interesting documents, and several 
ofthem are drawn up with spirit and grace. 

Dr. Whitridge’s Address to the candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, at the Annual 
Commencement of the Medical College of South 
Carolina, March, 15th, 1837. Charleston, prin- 
ted by Watxer & James, No. 7 Broad.st. 

The clearness and good sense with which this 
address is penned, render it valuable beyond the 
sphere for which it was intended. The follow- 
ing extract teaches something higher than mere 
physical health : 

‘‘Truth.—Such has been your education, and, 


character in regard to all the virtues and Chris- 
tian graces, that there can be no necessity for 
me to inculcate upon you a reverence for truth 
in general. It is not truth in this broad sense, 
it is not truth in the common acceptation of the 
term, of which I would now speak,—but truth as 
applied to the sick man. 

“It is but too common for gentlemen of our 
profession to think and to feel, that in respect to 
their patients, so far as their diseases are con- 
cerned, they are not bound by the obligations of 
truth ;—but that it is always necessary to encour- 
age and to flatter them, to effect their recovery 
or to prolong their life. This is an erroneous 
opinion, and one that I am extremely desirous 
should be corrected. I have seen patients en- 
couraged, flattered and deceived by their friends 
and physicians, until they were absolutely cheat. 
ed out of life,—and who knows but cheated too, 
out of their soul’s salvation? What, tell a lie to 





I trust, young gentlemen, such is your moral 
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asickman! It isbad enough to deceive in any 
case, but to tell alie to a sick and dying man, 
and thus divert his mind from sacred things,— 
deprive him of the use of precious time,——time 
which may perhaps be to him of infinite impor- 
tance,—is unpardonable. Although I have no 
great faith or confidence in the efficacy of a 
death-bed repentance—believing that man’s hope 
for the future depends on the manner in which 
he lives, rather than on that in which he dies,— 
yet, I dare not take upon me the responsibility of 
deceiving him ;—nor is there any necessity for 
it, or even of concealment ;——so far from it, that 
1 have generally found a frank and free commu- 
nication to my patients, attended with the hap. 
piest results. Unconscious as they often are of 
their situation, I have frequently given them the 
first intimation of their danger,—and in many in- 
stances have been the humble instrument of 
awakening them to a sense of their moral condi- 
tion. It has been my happiness upon such oc. 
casions, to witness the gratification and joy which 
patients on their death-bed have evinced, on re- 





ic’s School, N. Y. New York, Mauton Day, 
Charleston, B. B. Hussey. 

Mr. Hussey has presented The Rose with this 
useful manual, which seems to be admirably sim- 
plified. Itis fully illustrated by plates. 

Stories from Real Life-——Part Third.--The 
Harcourts. S. Cotman, Boston. 

The Harcourts, though possessing some merit, 
is deficient in spirit, and in attacking minor fol- 
lies will be likely to turn people from great prin- 
ciples to their defence. For instance—-there are 
many persons, grave and good people too, who 
think such amusements as the Tableaux Vivans 
a charming exercise of ingenuity, and that so far 
from making a lady or gentleman conspicuous, 
the idea of the individual is somewhat lost in the 
character personated. People must be very 
careful how they prune away really innocent 
pleasures. Strictly speaking, the young girl who 


| walks ina street is liable to be gazed at, yet 


who would advise her to veil herself and be shut 
up in anunnery? Chaste thoughts and modest 
deportment are consistent with the exercise of 


ceiving information, which is usually regarded | fancy, taste and intellect, all of which the Ta- 
not ouly impolitic, but unwelcome,—-and their! bleauxz Vivans call forth. 


thankfulness has ever been manifested by the 
warm effusions ofa grateful heart. Instead of 
alarming them, as is generally apprehended, it 
inspires them with hope and confidence,—confi- 
dence in their physician,—hope in the efficacy of 
his remedies,—trust and confidence in God! 
‘‘Besides the exercise of frankness and candor, 
your profession will place you in a commanding 
attitude, and frequently afford you opportunities 
of giving good advice, of checking intemperance, 
profaneness and slander, and of reproving licen. 
tiousness of every kind. It will afford you abun- 
dant opportunity for the exercise of charity, and 
allthe benevolent feelings of the heart ;~—and 
above all, it will afford you opportunities for set- 
ting good examples to others. Let not, then, 
your light be hid under a bushel, but take heed 
that it burns clear and bright. And may you not 
shun evil from so low a motive as the fear of the 
consequences of sin,—a dread of the punishment 
that awaits it,—but may you entertain loftier 
views, and be governed by nobler principles, and 
love and practise virtue for virtue’s sake. Thus 
will you reap the reward ofa good conscience-— 
which is paramount to all earthly considera- 
tions, —command the approving smiles of heaven, 
and obtain the approbation of your God !” 
Alphabet of Botany, for the use of Beginners. 
By James Rennie, M. A., Professor of Zoology, 
King’s College, London. Revised and corrected 
for the use of American schools, by Arabella 
Clark, Principal of Female depariment Mechan. 





The Ladies Companion. N. York, Aug.1837. 
Mr. John Howard Payne, who some time since 
proposed the publication of a Belles Lettres Jour- 
nal of the two Hemispheres, has undertaken to 
assist in the Editorship of the Ladies Companion. 
Having had so large a project in view, he must 
have rich materials on hand, which is fully de- 
monstrated by the present number, containing 
206 pages of original matter. 

Received. The Lady's Book, Knickerbocker, 
and Youth’s Literary Messenger. 

Southern Literary Journal for August. 











AFFECTING FAMILY RESOLUTION, 

The wife of Samuel Prioleau died on the 18th 
of February, 1775, aged 52 years, previous to the 
commencement of hostilities in the Revolution, 
but shortly after the restrictive resolutions of the 
inhabitants and of the Continental Congress, 
against importing and using British goods. These 
restrictions incidentally extended to the use of 
mourning dresses on the death of relatives ; and 
Mrs. Prioleau was the first person buried in this 
City, under these circumstances. Her death oc- 
curred the very day after the day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer, appointed by Congress.— 
She was followed to her grave by her uumerous 
family in deep affliction, but without the accus- 
tomed symbols of grief, and her children deter- 
mined, as they had been prevented from wearing 
mourning for their mother, that they never would 
wear it for any other person.—Appendiz Centen- 
nial Celebration of th€ South Carolina Society. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Tread lightly ! for deep silence hangs around, 
And life and death meet here on common ground ! 

Tread lightly! for existence’ golden lyre 
Hath almost hush’d its music, save a note, 
Solemn, yet dim with mystery, that doth float 

As a faint prelude to a strain yet higher ; 

One, that a little while on earth did roam, 
Hath caught Heaven’s summons, and is hasting home, 

Yet coine and gaze !—nor turn ye thus away 
In bitter anguish, ye, who knew her well 
In childhood’s morning, when her footsteps fell 

As light dew on the grass, and chill decay 
Touch'd not her cheek’s transparence, deepen’d oft 
By joyous thoughts within her, as some soft 
And fleecy cloud, is colour’d by the sun 
That tints each human thing it looks upon.— 

Come! gaze, for life flits fast; and her fair breast, 
Half veil’d beneath its robe, is quickly stirr’d 
By the slight breath of being, as a bird 

That closely prison’d,an unwilling guest! 
Pants for its native ether.— 

See! there lie 
Deep shadows on her brow. The drooping lid 
Is mark’d too strongly, and half seen, half hid, 

By the uncertain lamp that flickers nigh, 

The viewless Artist, death, now addsa hue 
Unto her lip of most unearthly blue. 

His work seems almost perfect! yet ’tis hard 
Tocount it aught save Sleep’s, unless perchance 
In pity, he hath check’d his poised lance, 

And blunting all his arrows, sent a guard 
To tell his coming, who, with presence bland, 
Smooths the rough passage to the spirit-land. 


But no! not yet he summons, for she stirs, 
And strives with energies anew to speak, 
Although the pulse for utterance is weak. 

What word is on her lip?) What thoughts are hers? 
One heart, that like a vine to hers, hath grown, 
Interpreteth with care, eaca whisper’d tone. 

Know’st thou whose heart? Oh! let true nature 

speak, 
And tell what form is that, which bendeth low 
Beside the couch of death in silent woe: 

Her hands convulsive clasp’d, and her wan cheek 

Stony in hue and touch. Who hath pass’d days 
And nights of watchfulness, yet wearied not, 

But sat to weep and pray, and bathe her hot 

And aching brow with kisses, or else raise 
The yielding fourm, and guess each passing thought, 
Before the feverish lip could speak it out— 

Whose but the mother? She, to whom, indeed, 
Such partings are not new, but who hath drain’d 
The cup of grief, and yet no firmness gain‘d 

To serve her in this hour of deepest need.— 

The dying girl looks in her parent's face, 

And her blue eyes speak volumes as they roam, 
Till softshe breathes, ‘‘ When will my father come?”’ 

And she, the stricken mother, from her place 

Springs up, as if the absent one to see, 





And murmurs in her anguish, “ Where is he?”’— 
Alas! she calls in vain; for far away 
He roves, unconscious of the darksome cloud, 
That veils his happy dwelling, where the loud 
And merry laugh ofchildren at their play, 
Once thrill’d upon his ear, and she, the best 
And brightest of the throng, his morning star ! 
Was wont to greet his coming from afar, 
And folded to his fond, paternal breast, 
Would tell each simple thought with lisping tongue, 


Till the wide mansion with their gladness rung. 
* * * * * 


But being’s strife is ended, and the dew 
Of the damp grave hath settled on her brow: 
Her eye is fix’d and glaz’d, yet even now 
The mother’s hope lives on, and yet anew, 
By the deserted casket, low she kneels, 
With startling gaze, till a soft voice reveals 
The dreaded truth, and with it faith is given 
To claim the jewel lost, again in Heaven. 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHE PLOW YASB, 

A Frencu Lecrurer.—The three great epochs 
of life—infancy, manhood, and age—have each 
in Paris distinct institutions for the several dis- 
eases peculiar to each. Upon these govern- 
ment bestows a certain annual grant, and the pro- 
fessors are chosen by election, upon the sole 
grounds of superior merit. In Paris there is 
also a large hospital for diseases of the skin, over 
which Alibert presides, and which has afforded 
him materials for some of the most splendid en- 
gravings of the various forms of the cuticular 
diseases now extant. We recollect being once 
present at an introductory lecture at this hospi- 
tal (St. Louis) by Alibert. It was in the spring 
of the year and the weather variable, with alter. 
nate showers of hail and gleams of sunshine. The 
reputation of Alibert brought around him stu- 
dents from every country in Europe— 

“Men of all climes that never met before.” 
The theatre, though tolerably spacious, was 
scarcely large enough to contain half the audi- 
ence. When Alibert arrived, every seat in the 
little theatre was crowded, and all access to the 
interior cut off by a dense crowd who blocked 
up the door, and who, finding all chance of ad- 
mission for themselvs hopeless, very good-hu- 
moredly turned the tables on the party within 
doors, by refusing admission to the doctor. After 
much useless remonstrance on the part of Alibert, 
he kindly consented to indulge his audience with 
an open-air harangue. ‘This report had reached 
the interior of the theatre and produced some dis- 
content; so that the party within instantly sallied 
out, with every disposition to do vengeance on 
the vile herd, who were now about to reduce 
science to the level of field-preaching. Fora 
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time the émeute looked rather threatening, and 
had all the promise of additional work for the 
good professor, in his charitable work of solder- 
ing solutions of continuity. Peace was at length 
restored, and a platform erected in the centre of 
the garden for the professor, which, with his 
usual urbanity, he ascended. The auditors at 
this time could not be fewer than five hundred. 
The morning drizzled, accompanied with sharp 
winds, yet there was not one who did not think 
the hour which the lecture occupied the shortest 
that ever stole over him. The eloquence, the 
precision, and the accurate knowledge which the 
professor displayed, will not easily be forgotten 
by those who had the happiness to hear him. 








[ For. Quar. Review. 

A Bunn Artist.—Joseph Kleinmanns, of Nau- 
ders, had the misfortune to lose his sight in | 
the fourth year of his age, by the small pox. He, 
nevertheless, in his early childhood cut houses 
and various toys out of wood. In his twelfth 
year he attempted a crucifix. He took a model, 
and felt it, till he judged himself able to copy it. 
The approbation bestowed upon this his first | 
crucifix encouraged him to further attempts. * * 
* * In his twenty-second year he went to Fiigen, 
in the Zillerthal, where he received instruction 
from the sculptor Franz Niissl. Thenceforward 
he needed no model for crucifixes, having, from 
long practice, the distinct image in his mind. He 
carves them of any size that may be desired, but 
succeeds best in large ones. If a model be given | 
him to copy, he will correct its faults. He feels | 
perpetually both his model and his own work, | 
and, as he carves, guides his knife with his fin- | 
ger. During the operation he is absorbed in | 
painful attention. He has carved a kneeling | 
Charles Borromeus, three feet and a half high, 
for the Prince-Bishop of Brixen, and a two-foot | 
high David for the Prince-Bishop of Chur, both 
highly spoken of. * * * * Kleinmanns leads a 
pious and virtuous life at Innsbruck, and is satis. 
fied with his condition, sweetened as it is, by his 
artist avocations.—Lewald’s Residence in Tyrol. 

TyroteseE Dancinc.—The dinner was very 
noisy. It was served at many separate tables, , 
and the company was as mixed as possible. We 
were still engaged with our roast, when a hurly- 
burly, as though the house was tumbling about 
our ears, broke out over head. ‘Aha! the ball 
is beginning,’ observed my neighbor. * * * 

The musicians were only tuning their instru- 
ments, and already the dancing couples were in 
action, stamping, whirling, leaping, and shouting, 
ina style that impressed a stranger at once with 
their joyousness and his own incapacity to share 
it, at least in the same way. WhatI most espe- 








cially noted upon this, and other similar occa- 
sions, was a violent convulsive trembling that 
seizes the youths, beginning in the head, thence 
passing into the arms, amd discharging itself by 
the legs, that stamp with the rapidity of lightning, 
and a seemingly superhuman force. The whole 
occupies about a second, yet spreads over the 
entire man. Every dancer passes through this 
spasm of delight, before he begins to whirl with 
his partner...... To describe the dancing is 
scarcely possible. It was a confused mass of 
whirling, jumping men, each taking his own 
course, cach wanting to storm himself out, each 
actuated by a blazing flame that must have con- 
sumed him had it not found vent. One twirled 
round like mad, shouting till he was black in the 
face, and his eyes appeared starting out of his 
head; another whistled on his finger till it rang 
again; a third tried his powers of vaulting; a 
fourth to surpass him; and all found room for 
these exercises and evolutions, none interfering 
with the others. Amongst them whirled the 


_healthy-looking maidens with crimsoned faces, 


on which shone the gust of present enjoyment; and 
although no dancer kept his arm round his part- 
ner, (we would recommend this delicate Tyro- 
lese waltzing to the patronage of English moth. 
ers,) amidst the frenzied throng, uproar, and 
seeming confusion, every planet knew the sun 
round which he was to revolve, the couples re- 
uniting with marvellous accuracy, whenever 
they thought fit. 
« * & - * 

At five o’clock this scene of rapturous exhila- 
ration was to end..... The assessor of the dis. 
trict tribunal, a little, pale, cracked-voiced man, 
appeared amongst the dancers, and all was over. 
The glowing Titans took off their caps, laughed 
bashtully, and looked down. Our looks peti- 
tioned for them; the good-natured assessor 
drew out his watch, cleared his throat, and said, 
‘If you will be very orderly you may dance till 
nine. A loud shout was the answer, and at the 
very instant the whirling began again, so that the 
grave functionary had some difficulty in escaping 
with a whole skin.—Jb. 

TyroLesE Soupirers.—-During the evening 
promenade we saw the Mals national guard ex- 
ercise—it was a comical affair. The poor com- 
mandant could not maintain any sort of order. 
Whilst marching, the men would, whenever the 
fancy took them, make the most extraordinary 
Jeaps and springs, hurraing, and cracking their 
fingers as all Tyrolese do to express joy. So, 
when all the valleys sent their companies of 
sharp-shooters to defile before ths Emperor at 
Innsbruck, it was impossible to restrain the 
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gambols, waving of hats, and hurraing in the 
ranks. Thetroops marched with unobjection- 
able propriety till they came under the castle 
balcony, where stood the Emperor: but then a 
vertigo of rapture seized them all. The com- 
mandant, who was usually a stately old gentle- 
man, cut the first caprioles ; his men followed his 
example. No one who has not seen their leaps 
right up into the air, can conceive the effect of 
the scene ; the legs, automaton-like, yet with in- 
credible rapidity, drawn up close to the upper 
part of the body, then striking out behind, whilst 
the hands are clapped, first below the hips, then 
above the head, or else swing the hats on high. 
This, performedin military array in lieu of pre- 
senting arms, cannot but be irresistibly comic. 
Luckily, the good-natured fellows, instead of 
taking it amiss if you laugh at them, laugh hearti- 
ly with you.—ZJb. 


LSA & SWiIEMW BASEB. 

The Walterboro’ Female Academy numbers sixty 
six pupils. 

The Christian Monitor of Boston, disapproving the 
old mode of announcing the marriage of such and 
such a gentleman ¢o such and such a lady, commen- 
ces a new method by advertising the marriage in Can- 
ton, Mass.,of Mr. Charles A. French and Miss Almi- 
ra Everett. 

All the students in Union College, N. Y. have signed 
the pledge of total abstinence. They lave, it is sta- 
ted, addressed a circular to other colleges requesting 
co-operation in the work. 

“ On the merning of the 22d of June, in Louisville, 
(Ky.) after a severe night of rain, the puddles of water 
in the streets were filled with a specics of small fish. 

On the sign of a tobacconist in New York, are 
represented three figures, severally employed as de- 
scribed in the following graphic lines :— 

We three, 
Brothers be, 

In one cause ; 
Tom snuffs, 
Bill puffs, 

And I chaws. 











The adroitness and success with which negroes 
earry alighted candle through the open air, and even 
in a high wind, are not alittle remarkable. 

The moral and political maxims in Fenelon’s Tele- 
machus were said to have sown the seeds of the 
French Revolution. In like manner, the sympathies 
for the poor in Crabbe’s, Cowper’s, and W ordsworth’s 
poetry, appear to us to have hastened the crisis of 
English Reform. 

A company has recently been formed in Paris, to 
get up a bathing establishment, upon a new principle, 
viz: to proctre warm water from the bowels of the 
earth. They have already bored 1200 feet. 

An English gardener is declared to have succeeded 





in imparting an agreeable odour to the magnificent 
Mexican plant,the dahlia. 

A live toad was found embedded in the top stone of 
a steeple in Bedfordshire, Eng. which had been struck 
down by lightning. 

The kingdom of Greece, with a million and a half 
of souls, has only eighty-five licensed practitioners of 
physic. 

A whaling vessel lately arrived at New Bedford, 
after an absence of more than four years. 

One of the Southern Oil Springs has been ignited 
by some hunters, and the river for hundreds of yards, 
continued for a long time apparently burning. 


The large towns in England are frequently supplied 
with fresh meat from Ireland and Scotland, in conse- 
quence of steam communication. 


The American Ice Company at Calcutta have com- 
menced building a much larger establishment, on ac- 
count of the great increase of their business. 

Eighteen general officers have died in Prussia since 
the commencement of the present year. 

A boy who has not yet reached his teens, is aston- 
ishing the inhabitants of the populous towns in France 
by his extraordinary powers of arithmetical calcula- 
tion. 

Asolemn declaration is now substituted in England 
in the room of oaths. 

The Detroit Post says, that whispering tubes are 
about being inserted in the sides of a meeting house 
in that city, leading from thence, under ground to the 
chambers of some of the gentry, so that they can hear 
the sermon without the trouble of going to church on 
Sunday mornings. 

Each of the original Thirteen States, has been rep- 
resented by ason or sons inthe Executive Cabinet of 
the United States, with the exception of Rhode Island. 
This is not treating Rhode politely; because, if she be 
a tiny matron, she gave the nation a Greene in the 
Revolution, and a Perry in the late war. 

A lady, who had boasted highly at a dinner party 
of the good manners of her little darling, addressed 
him with, “Charley, will you have some more beans?”’ 
“No,”’ was the ill-mannered reply. “No!” exclaimed 
the astonished mother—*No what?’ “No beans, 
ma,”’ said the child. 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet may be 
transposed 620,448,401,733,239,439, 360,000 times. 

There have been 2,114 engagements between the 


Christinos and Carlists in Spain since 1833, causing 


the death of 314,158 persons. 
eee ee | 
Obituary. 
Died, on the 17th August, GEORGE GARR, 
infant child of F. C. and R. M. Barber. 
Brightly, brightly hast thou fled, 
Ere one grief had bow’d thy head; 
Brightly didst thou part ! 
With thy young thoughts pure from spot, 
With thy fond love wasted not, 
With thy bounding heart—HxEmans. 
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